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GSS plans moves 

Grad society unknown to students 
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GSS has offices in this “ mysterious” building 


By John Durkin 


Most of the 855 graduate students regis¬ 
tered at UVic this year appear to be 
unaware that they belong to a society, even 
though they pay $29 to belong to that 
society. 

The Graduate Students Society (GSS) 
appoints representatives to many key cam¬ 
pus committees, has an operating budget of 
$18,000 and has $37,000 in the bank. 

The GSS has money available for gradu¬ 
ate students in the form of travel grants, 
but this money is not being used. 

Jim Soles, 1980-81 GSS President, 
thinks much of the reason for a lack of 
involvement by students in the GSS is the 
isolated location of the GSS building — the 
white house at the intersection of Sinclair 
and Finnerty Roads. 

“Our most important objective is to 


have a new centre,” says Soles. “Most peo¬ 
ple think this house is private. Besides, 
there is nothing offered here for students. 

“They are planning to build a new 
Faculty Club to open in September of 1981 
and we're the front runners for the old one. 
We're going to do a study of the building 
and look at possible activities there for the 
GSS. We may send out a questionnaire to 
graduate students. 

“We have the funds to make something 
as valuable for grad students as the SUB 
(Student Union Building) is for 
undergraduates.” 

Soles graduated from UVic in 1978, tak¬ 
ing his final year at Carleton University in 
Ottawa where he was teaching English to 
French elementary students as part of a 
federal grant program. 


Scientists awarded $86,000 

Two UVic scientists have received grants from the B.C. Science Council for 
research projects which could lead to benefits for the province’s fisheries and 
fruit-growing industries. 

Dr. Michael Ashwood-Smith (Biology) has received a $55,000 award for 
investigations into keeping salmon and trout eggs and embryos alive at low 
temperatures over extended periods of time. The study could lead to applied 
research in genetic upgrading of fish stock and in major restocking programs, 
such as those required following natural or man-made disasters resulting in 
loss of breeding habitats. 

Ashwood-Smith is a recognized expert on cryobiology, the study of orga¬ 
nisms at low temperatures. The research program will be carried out with Dr. 
Brian Harvey, a UVic grad who has been working with the National 
Research Council in Ottawa. Harvey is a specialist in reproductive physiol¬ 
ogy of fish. 

Dr. Richard Ring (Biology), a specialist in cryobiology and biochemistry of 
insects has received a $31,000 grant for research into the isolation and identi¬ 
fication of the female pheromone (sex attractant) of the winter moth. 

The pheromones can be used to prevent breeding by confusing male moths 
and for surveys to identify moth populations in specific areas. The winter 
moth is a major threat to broadleaf trees in the lower Vancouver Island area 
to which it is presently confined. The moth poses a potential threat to the 
fruit-growing areas of the Okanagan should it find its way to the B.C. 
mainland. 


He didn’t know anyone when he first 
went to Carleton and to help remedy the 
situation he and others in the dorm organ¬ 
ized a ‘Tuck-In’ service. They offered to 
tuck women into bed, read them a story and 
give them a good-night kiss on the 
forehead. 

The service got the attention of the local 
media, Playboy magazine, and the univer¬ 
sity administration. 

“It made me realize for the first time 
that there were other things to university 
than just studying”, Soles says. 

Soles returned to UVic to do a Masters in 
Public Administration and through the 
influence of Tom Crabtree, 1979-80 GSS 
president, was encouraged to become social 
director of the GSS. 

“In April there were only four people left 
on the executive and they were graduating. 
I pretty well became president because I 
was the only one left. People volunteer to 
serve on the executive. There is supposed to 
be an election but there is not enough inter¬ 
est. It’s usually just a matter of filling out a 
nomination paper and getting it signed.” 

In addition to Soles, members of the 
GSS executive this year are Greg Koyl, 
Vice President; Joan Raddysh, Social 
Director; Colin Grady, Liaison Officer; 
Warren Tanninbaum, Treasurer. The posi¬ 
tion of secretary is now open. Members of 
the executive are paid $75 every six months 
except for Soles who receives $225 every six 
months. Each is responsible for specific 
areas with the executive meeting as a 
group every two weeks. 

Half of the GSS operating budget of 
approximately $18,000 is put into a build¬ 
ing fund that has been accumulating for 
the last three years and now stands at 
$37,000 including this year’s portion. The 
remaining $9,000 is used for travel grants, 
social events and co-sponsoring activities 
with the Alma Mater Society (AMS). 

The building fund will be used to reno¬ 
vate a new graduate centre and while this 
is a major concern, Soles also wants more 
graduate students to know about the travel 
grants. 

“Last year the graduate travel money 
wasn’t taken advantage of. It provides 50 
per cent of the transportation costs up to a 
maximum of $150 for a graduate student to 
attend a conference either to give a paper or 
for training. 

“All they have to do is try three other 
places for the funds before they come to see 
us. They can be pretty sure of getting it. 
We’re also thinking about covering 
research trips.” 

The GSS has representatives on many 
university committees including senate 
committees, search committees and presi¬ 
dential committees. In addition attempts 
are being made to develop contacts with all 
university departments. 

Soles sees the contact with departments 
as an important function of the GSS. “It 
helps us find out the needs of the general 
graduate body and about things we could 
fund.” 

One of the most successful social events 
run by the GSS is the Grad Happy Hour 
held every Friday from 4 to 7 p.m. in the 
SUB Upper Lounge. Seventy-five to 100 




graduate students usually attend. 

“It’s a good chance for grad students 
and profs to sit and talk,” explains Soles. 
About half the people who come are profs. 
Some of the executive meetings will be held 
at the same time to give grad students a 
chance to meet us and take part in discus¬ 
sions. We even make a bit of money on 
Happy Hour.” 


Where are 
future teachers? 

Enrolment in the Faculty of Educa¬ 
tion is down by 15.9 per cent this 
year and President Dr. Howard 
Petch is very concerned about it. 

At the Oct. 1 Senate meeting 
Petch called the enrolment statis¬ 
tics in Education “very distress¬ 
ing” at a time when the Ministry of 
Education is forecasting increases 
in enrolment in elementary schools 
within three years, to be followed by 
increased enrolments in secondary 
schools. 

There are 697 full-time students 
enrolled in Education at UVic, 133 
fewer than in 1979-80. Tfcere 
are 502 part-time students in Edu¬ 
cation, one fewer than in 1979-80. 

Petch said it is “extremely unfor¬ 
tunate” that the Ontario situation, 
where there is a teacher surplus, 
has been covered so extensively in 
the media while the situation in 
B.C. has been largely ignored. 

“It is a shame that our own 
young people in B.C. have been 
frightened away from this profes¬ 
sion,” he said. 
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Dr. Donald Mitchell (Anthropology) holds an iron-tipped African arrow, part of a large teaching 
collection which has been moved recently to the Maltwood Art Museum and Gallery. The collec¬ 
tion along with another containing artifacts of the cultures of B.C.’s northwest coast have been 
used and stored in the Anthropology Department but some pieces have become so fragile they 
require the special light, temperature and humidity conditions available only in the Maltwood. The 
African collection was donated to UVic by the Ballard and McClelland families, and collected by 
Edward Parsone in West Africa in the 1880s and 1890s. The B.C. artifacts were donated by 
Commander A.J. Tullis in 1966. Both collections will be used for teaching purposes by the 
Anthropology Department. 


Art educators 
study images 

Art Education in the schools may be 
changing its emphasis. Instead of viewing 
the creative process almost in isolation, the 
creation of the image depicted in art, real or 
imagined, and the standards of perfor¬ 
mance of young artists is becoming a major 
focus. 

The Image in Art Education is the 
theme of the 25th Annual Assembly of the 
Canadian Society for Education through 
Art to be hosted by UVic Oct. 14 to 18. 

More than 30 speakers from across Can¬ 
ada including eight from UVic will speak 
on topics ranging from the whimsical (Are 
there Faeries at the Bottom of Your 
Garden? A Look at West Coast Garden 
Imagery — Professor George Steggles 
(Education)) through the historical (Sym¬ 
bol and Image in Emily Carr: What is Her 
Message Today? — Dr. John McLeish 
(Education)) to the Sociological (How Does 
the Media Influence the Development of 
Children’s Images? — Dr. Geoffrey Potter 
(Education)). Other UVic speakers include 
Dr. Margie Mayfield on Art, Language and 
Self-Concept Development in Young Child¬ 
ren, Professor Marion Small, speaking on 
Images for Children at the Elementary Art 
Level, Dr. Margaret Travis on Young Peo¬ 
ple’s Art and Images of Canadian Life, and 
Dr. William Zuk on Advertising Images 
and Art Education in the Next Decade. 
Society membership is a condition for 
attendance at the conference. 

Campus featured 
on Cable 10 

UVic has joined with the communities of 
Greater Victoria as a contributor to Cable 
10’s community news program, Neighbor¬ 
hood Update. 

Chairman of the Creative Writing 
Department, Dr. David Godfrey and Pro¬ 
fessor and poet Robin Skelton, editor of 
The Malahat Review, are featured in 
interviews on the first Neighborhood 
Update program of the season, tonight 
(Oct. 10) at 7 p.m. and Oct. 12 at 3:30 p.m. 

Produced by Rob Lowrie of Cable 10, the 
program is going into its second year of 
production after a successful pilot season 
last year. Its format this year will be a half- 
hour weekly program, featuring news from 
three communities each week. A change 
from the hour-long biweekly format of its 
pilot season, the new format still allows for 
one news report each month from each of 
the 12 participating communities. 

The first program will feature reports 
from James Bay and Cadboro Bay as well 
as from UVic. Other communities report¬ 
ing on Neighborhood Update throughout 
the year will be Gordon Head, Vic West, 
Cordova Bay, Fairfield, Oak Bay, Royal 
Oak, View Royal, Esquimalt and 
Femwood. 

UVic information officers Tim Humph¬ 
reys and Donna Danylchuk are acting as 
news correspondents for Update from 
UVic. Filming for UVic programs will be 
done the first Saturday of each month. 
Members of the campus community with 
ideas for future productions can contact 
Danylchuk or Humphreys at 4780 or 4779. 
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Public affairs 
programs set 

The Current Energy Dilemma and Issues 
in Municipal Government — Who Gets 
What and Why? are two of the special 
credit-free public affairs program offered 
by University Extension beginning in 
October. 

The Current Energy Dilemma is a 
seven-week program starting Oct. 14 that 
offers a full range of opinions on the nature 
of the energy crisis in an environmental, 
national and international context and 
explores past and present energy resource 
development and planning. 

The course concludes Dec. 2 with a panel 
of four experts including Justice Thomas 
Berger, commissioner of the McKenzie V al¬ 
ley Pipeline inquiry, and Dr. Andrew 
Thompson, commissioner of the West 
Coast Oil Port inquiry. Others involved in 
the program include Dr. Ian McPherson 
(History), Dr. Norman Ruff (Political 
Science), Dr. Harry Swain, an expert in 
alternative energy, formerly with the fed¬ 
eral and the B.C. provincial energy depart¬ 
ments, Dr. Irving Fox of the Westwater 
Research Center, Dr. Anthony Scott of the 
Economics department at UBC, Cliff 
Stainsby of the Canadian Scientific and 
Pollution and Environmental Control 
Society, Eve Smith, Pender Island environ¬ 
mentalist, Wally Raepple, of the British 
Columbia Ministry of Energy, Mines and 
Petroleum Resources conservation div¬ 
ision, Charles Nash, representing B.C. 
Hydro, and UVic Chancellor Dr. Ian 
McTaggart Cowan. 

The second public affairs program beg¬ 
ins Oct. 28. The four part course will dis¬ 
cuss issued in municipal government 
under the headings of Dollars and Votes, 
Land Use and Abuse, Tax Dollar Accoun¬ 
tability at City Hall, and Can We Fight 
City Hall? Participants in the program 
include Saanich Mayor Mel Couvelier, Vic¬ 
toria aldermen Frank Carson and Gret- 
chen Brewin, Oak Bay alderman Susan 
Brice, Oak Bay municipal administrator 
James Craven, Coquitlam city planner 
Don Buchanan and journalists Hubert 
Beyer of the Times-Colonist and 
Suzanne Hansen of the CFAX radio sta¬ 
tion news department. 


Free concert 
slated 

The 52-member University of Victo¬ 
ria Orchestra will perform at a free 
concert Oct. 17 in the University 
Centre Auditorium. 

Dr. George Corwin will conduct 
the orchestra with the concert 
beginning at 8 p.m. 

One of Brahms’ best-known 
compositions, Symphony No. 1 in C 
minor, Op. 68, is the featured pres¬ 
entation. The program will include 
the Egmont Overture, Op. 84 by 
Beethoven and Concerto Grosso 
No. 1 for string orchestra and piano 
obbligato, by Ernest Bloch. 

Seven 
acclaimed 
to BOD 

Seven undergraduate students were elected 
by acclamation to the Board of Directors 
(BOD) of the Alma Mater Society (AMS) 
Oct. 6 when two candidates withdrew from 
the election. 

Seven seats were open and nine candi¬ 
dates had filed nomination papers by the 
closing date of Oct. 3. With the withdrawal 
of two candidates, there was no need for 
ballots. 

The BOD is now up to its full strength of 
19 members, including a four-member exec¬ 
utive headed by AMS President Angus 
Christian. The BOD has an operating 
budget of more than $100,000, operates the 
Student Union Building (SUB), and is 
responsible for The Martlet, the SUB Pub, 
the cafeteria, Cinecenta and other student 
facilities and activities. 

Elected to the BOD by acclamation are 
Dale Ede (A&S-3), Eric Hargreaves (A&S- 
2), George Kupchak (A&S-3), Drew Miekel 
(A&S-4), Sherry Parker (A&S-2), Charles 
Rendell (A&S-3) and Tim Winkelmans 
(Educ-3), ...... 


Experts look 
at grading 

Students and faculty are invited to 
participate in a free, day-long con¬ 
ference on grading and examina¬ 
tions, Oct. 17 in the Student Union 
Building (SUB). 

Examination Alternatives is a 
conference organized by Alma 
Mater Society (AMS) Vice- 
President Lorraine Osselton and 
co-sponsored by the AMS and Presi¬ 
dent Dr. Howard Petch. 

A featured participant at the 
conference is Dr. Russell Traub of 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, one of Canada’s fore¬ 
most experts in grading techniques. 

The conference begins at 10:30 
a.m. and includes panel discussions 
and seminars. 

Dr. R.W. Payne, Dean of Human 
and Social Development, has been 
preparing a report on grading prac¬ 
tices at UVic for the Senate and will 
be a member of a panel which also 
includes Traub, Ombudsman Bruce 
Kilpatrick and a UVic faculty 
member. 

The conference includes three 
seminars on preparing examina¬ 
tions, marking examinations and 
methods of distributing credit for 
examinations. Grading techniques 
at UVic and at other institutions 
will be discussed. 

For those who register for the 
opening session, a free lunch will be 
provided. 


Engineers needed 
says chemistry prof 

Any statement that there is no need for 
another engineering school in B.C. is “non¬ 
sense” says Dr. Paul West (Chemistry) who 
is researching the use of coal as an alterna¬ 
tive energy source for B.C. and for export. 

“The requirements in terms of technical 
manpower for coal conversion are huge, 
and the current projections on the need for 
engineers in B.C. are based on the status 
quo. They don’t take into account the 
demands the energy crunch will impose.” 

That energy crunch is exemplified by 
the Iraq-Iran conflict which has resulted in 
a loss of 3.5 million barrels of oil a day, 
which West says indicates the magnitude 
of the problem by its suddenness and 
impact on oil stockpiles. 

“The scramble for energy will be a 
world-wide crisis. The complacent view 
that we can continue to recruit the people 
needed to solve the problem from other 
countries is going to be proved false,” says 
West. 

He points to research in Japan, West 
Germany, England, the United States and 
South Africa which is creating jobs for 
engineers in their own countries. 

“The two SASOL coal conversion plants 
in South Africa require 4,000 people to oper¬ 
ate each plant. Of course they’re not all 
engineers, but a lot are. How else do you 
keep the operation going? 

“Taking into account the ambitious 
plans to introduce coal conversion into 
B.C.’s economy, it is imperative that plan¬ 
ning begin to provide educational oppor¬ 
tunities for B.C. residents in the 
engineering fields,” says West. 

Profs play 

Four faculty members of the School of 
Music present the first concert in the 1980- 
81 faculty recital series today at 8 p.m. in 
the Recital Hall of the Music Building. 

Lanny Pollet, flute; Kathryn Ely, harp; 
Jaroslav Karlovsky, viola and Linda 
Hougland-Daniels, cello, will perform 
Sonata in B minor by Telemann, Associa a 
Jato (The Jet Whistle) by Villa-Lobos, 
Sonata for flute, viola and harp by Debussy 
and Quartet in G Major by Wenzel 
Matiegka, with an arrangement by Franz 
Schubert. 

Admission to the recital is $3 for adults 
and $2 for students and senior citizens. 
Tickets can be purchased at the general 
Office of the School of Music or at the door. 
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It’s not all 6 shenanigans’ in residence 



There are 900 students at UVic who live on the campus, in three 
residence complexes. All of them are from outside Greater Victoria 
and many are away from home for the first time. Recently, the Ring 
sent student reporter Maureen Dobbin (A&S-2) to find out how this 
vibrant minority feel about their campus home. Dobbin, of Van¬ 
couver, is in her second year as a residence student. She interviewed 
residence Co-ordinator Gavin Quiney, junior don Kelly Warren (see 
story this page) and a number of students, some in residence for the 
first time and others with a year or more in the complexes. Most 
students interviewed chose to remain anonymous. 


Contrary to some opinions, residence stu 
dents do not spend every night at the SUE 
Pub. At least, most “res” students don’t. 

Residence students feel that many off- 
campus students think of three things in 
connection with residence; noise, food and 
parties — lots and lots of parties. 

One residence student felt this was a 
sign of envy. “They say we party all the 
time and never study, but I bet they really 
think residence might be a lot of fun.” 

“If we partied as much as some people 
think we do, we’d never pass a subject,” 
added another. 

Social events, as well as studying, are a 
part of residence life, but participation is 
voluntary. “You have to remember that all 
residence students are from out of town and 
most don’t know Victoria so social func¬ 
tions are necessary for them to make 


friends,” explained one floor representa¬ 
tive. 

Everything in residence is not decorous, 
students admit. “Everyone needs an 
outlet,” said one first-year student. “You 
can’t stay in the books all the time. And the 
residence councils organize things really 
well.” 

There is a regular round of floor parties, 
block parties and social functions. This 
year’s Gordon Head Octoberfest, for exam¬ 
ple, was a celebration of the return to work 
in the brewing industry. 

Issues such as drinking to excess and 
drugs are treated seriously in residence. 
Residence Co-ordinator Gavin Quiney 
believes that most damage and other prob¬ 
lems occur because of drinking to excess. 

He points out that the residences are a 
microcosm of the world. “All the problems 


that exist in residence also exist in 
society,” he says. 

“We treat people as adults and we 
assume that they will live up to their 
responsibilities. Everyone knows they 
could get evicted if they are caught with 
drugs or if they pull a false fire alarm. In 
society these things are prosecutable and 
in residence there shouldn’t be any 
difference. 

“We expect students to be responsible 
enough to accept the consequences of their 
actions.” 

There are few strict edicts in residence, 
just as there is no late curfew. The don 
system works well because individuals are 
encouraged to work out problems between 
themselves while maintaining mutual 
order and authority on each floor, said a 
student. 

One student summed up residence life 
this way. “Residence is a transition from 
home to the outside world. It demands 
responsibility to make it work.” 

The big advantage to residence, accord¬ 
ing to students, is its proximity to classes, 
the library, McKinnon Centre and other 
campus facilities. 

Residence life does have drawbacks. 
One of them is noise, according to many 
students. “I have to go to the library whe¬ 
never I want to study,” said one student. 

“I think they should restrict noise, espe¬ 
cially stereos, to time zones when people 
don’t study,” said another student. 

Many students are critical of the build¬ 
ing construction because the rooms are not 
sound-proof. Even in a designated quiet 
hall, which has noise restrictions 22 hours 
a day, it’s never really quiet when students 
in a nearby block are playing stereos at full 
volume, commented one student. 

“And it’s not just stereos, although they 
are mainly to blame,” said another stu¬ 
dent. “You have to be careful how you talk 
or even move in some rooms. And then 
there are institutions like the joker with the 
2 a.m. trumpet serenade in the halls on 
weekends.” 

Another aspect of residence life is food. 

Most students agree that everyone in 
residence spends a lot of time criticizing the 
food because it gives them something to 
talk about. Individual students admitted 
that they dislike hearing so many com¬ 
plaints, “because the food usually isn’t too 
bad.” 

One student described “caf” food as 


“rather starchy, but filling and there’s 
always enough of it.” 

There is variety too, “for the first three 
weeks”, said a student. All students inter¬ 
viewed conceded that Food Services does a 
good job considering the number of people 
to be fed. 

“If you discount the stories of black bugs 
in the brussel sprouts and mashed worms 
in the salad and if you like cream of weiner 
soup, you can survive on residence food,” 
said one cynic. 

Do residence students get up to more 
pranks than other students? “Not any 
more than UBC engineers,” said a veteran 
resident. 

Quiney calls these escapades “an 
expression of group identity. Residence 
tends to form closely-knit groups and peo¬ 
ple feel bonded together by a college 
prank.” 

Last Christmas there was the notorious 
highjacking of a double-decker tour bus by 
Craigdarroch students dressed in top hats 
and coat-tails who commandeered the bus 
and re-routed it to campus. 

There are mysterious rites known as 
“raids”, “quadding’! and “food fights” 
although the latter are strictly forbidden. 
Any observers of the war that raged one 
Friday in the dining room in April knows 
that mashed potatoes and gravy make 
deadly ammunition. 

“We see residence as a part of the educa¬ 
tional process,” says Quiney. “It’s an 
entire built-in community, which can cause 
problems of integration with the rest of the 
university. 

“Students don’t come to residence just 
for a good time. Most come for the conven¬ 
ience and the group atmosphere that 
encourages friendship and groups 
activities. 

“Some students are more serious than 
others. For most, it’s their first experience 
away from home and they want to experi¬ 
ment with new ideas and less restrictions. I 
believe there are many good things that 
happen in residence and there are a lot of 
students who are often not recognized, who 
put in a lot of time and hard work to organ¬ 
ize events for other students.” 

According to most students, residence 
life is not a bowl of cherries. Neither is it 
William Head. It is not illegal or immoral, 
but it can be fattening. It is also a very 
memorable aspect of university life. 



“A don must not be solely an 
authoritarian figure,” says Kelly 
Warren (Educ-4) of Duncan, a jun¬ 
ior don in the Gordon Head resi¬ 
dence on campus. 

“We’re here to help people to 
solve their problems, not to enforce 
strict discipline.” 

Warren is don to 34 students, 
half of them male, on the third floor 
of Haig : Brown Hall. 

Haig-Brown Hall is an academic 
block with “quiet hours” 22 hours a 
day Monday to Friday. Other 
blocks are social-academic residen¬ 
ces with fewer noise restrictions. 

The co-ed nature of her floor has 
created no special problems for 
Warren who was also a don for six 
months in the 1979-80 academic 
year. 

“Men and women living on the 
same floor in residence tend to 
become close friends but most don’t 
get involved in boyfriend-girlfriend 
relationships,” she says. “There is 
a lot of traffic between the men’s 
and women’s wings on our floor.” 

Dons arrive on campus a week 
earlier than other students for an 
orientation week where they are 
briefed by representatives of 
Health Services, Food Services, 
Counselling Services and other stu¬ 
dent services on campus. 

Their duties include attendance 
at weekly residence council and 
dons’ meetings and a weekly floor 
meeting. 


Warren does not see the don’s job 
as a strict enforcer of rules. 

“The whole idea of residence life 
is that the student is a mature adult. 
I’m not a babysitter. If someone 
comes to me with a problem, I 
encourage him to try to solve it him¬ 
self. If he can’t I am ready to discuss 
it and to help him come to a solu¬ 
tion, but I can’t make all his deci¬ 
sions for him.” 

A don’s time is never completely 
her own and Warren admits, “stu¬ 
dents generally interrupt you at the 
most inopportune time. But you’ve 
got to care enough to drop whatever 
you’re doing and deal with them. 
That’s the essence of being a don.” 

Night duty is rotated among all 
the dons in one residence complex. 
In Gordon Head, each don is on 
duty one night in nine. Night duty 
includes a safety check of all resi¬ 
dence blocks, locking all the doors 
and being on call in cases of 
emergencies. 

Many emergencies involve stu¬ 
dents who have locked themselves 
out. “You don’t like being a don so 
much when they wake you up in the 
middle of the night,” says Warren. 

Warren emphasizes the impor¬ 
tance of the don’s attitude. “You’ve 
got to care about helping people to 
begin with. A week’s orientation 
training won’t turn you into a don.” 

Warren says dons work primar¬ 
ily in the areas of counselling, aca¬ 
demic guidance and group or 


individual relations. It is their job 
to try to make each person on a floor 
harmonize with the entire group. 

Dons also arrange some activi¬ 
ties, but generally this is done by 
the residence councils, aided by the 
dons. “It’s essential that a good 
working relationship exists 
between the dons and the council 
and between the dons and Housing 
Services,” says Warren. 

Warren feels one of the nicest 
things about being a don is the 
chance it provides to meet and 
become involved with so many 
people. 

“I enjoy it very much. The worst 
thing that happens is having to 
confront someone with a negative 


Warren: no special problems with co-ed floor 

attitude towards dons. They think 
I’m there to enforce rules and I have 
to convince them that that’s not my 
function at all. 

The chief problem in residence, 
according to Warren, is noise, and 
she places most of the blame on the 
fact that the rooms are not sound¬ 
proof. On our floor you can hear 
normal conversation in the next 
room.” 

Warren finds that she must be 
well organized to keep up with her 
academic workload as well as 
attend to her don’s duties. “You can 
keep up with your courses. It’s a 
matter of budgeting your time,” she 
says. 
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The future is here 
and it 9 s called telematics 



A display of computers and communica¬ 
tions technology (telematics) described by 
B.C.’s Minister of Universities, Science 
and Communications Dr. Pat McGeer as “a 
glimpse of the industrial revolution of the 
future” drew about 300 people to UVic to 
participate in a Telematics Fair 

McGeer, the keynote speaker at the fair, 
told the audience the telematics revolution 
will be characterized by rapid change 
allowing British Columbia to start on foot¬ 
ing equal to others in research and future 
development. 

“Today’s computer hardware is going to 
be as primitive compared to future develop¬ 
ments as the Wrights’ airplane is to today’s 
jets,” McGeer told the audience. 

The developments in telematics have 
grown out of four basic scientific break¬ 
throughs developed since 1946, McGeer 
noted. These include the invention of the 
computer, the discovery of semiconductors, 
successful development of artificial earth 
satellites and the new fiber optics technol¬ 
ogy that can carry almost 700 phone con¬ 
versations on a piece of glass thread the 
diameter of a human hair. 

The development of these technologies 
and the rapid changes they have made pos¬ 
sible are the basis for “a close look” at edu¬ 
cational programs via satellite and fiber 
optic cable, and at hardware and software 
development in B.C. 

The results of that look are twofold: the 
creation of the Knowledge Network, a com¬ 
munications system that will connect B.C. 
educational institutions via cable TV and 
satellite to deliver “hard” credit programs 
throughout the province, and the encour¬ 
agement of Discovery Parks such as those 
that exist at Cambridge University in Eng¬ 
land and Stanford University in Califor¬ 
nia. Silicon Valley, the private sector 


research area associated with Stanford is 
“the most advanced industrial area in the 
world” McGeer told the audience. 

The telematics fair, according to its 
sponsors (University Extension and the 
UVic Creative Writing Department in con¬ 
junction with the Greater Victoria Media 
Research Association), was an attempt to 
present telematics through demonstra¬ 
tions and short, informal talks and discus¬ 
sions by experts in the field. 



About 300 persons, twice the expected 
number, registered for the day-long event. 
Between talk sessions covering such 
diverse subjects as “the library of the 
future 1990”, “microcomputers in B.C. 
schools”, and “computers for the handi¬ 
capped”, delegates had the opportunity to 


play games with personal computers, 
study computer generated graphics, learn 
more about the latest inventions in the tele¬ 
matics field, and attend a computer music 
concert. 

Some very recent inventions were 
shown in displays which have been 
already put to use on trial bases. These 
included: 

• a sophisticated 24-hours-a-day, seven- 
days-a-week crime and fire-monitoring sys¬ 
tem. Such a system is currently being tried 
out in North Vancouver. 

• Videotex, explained by B.C. Tel’s Norm 
Kreger as a “two-way, interactive com¬ 
munication system.” The potential service 
offerings to B.C. citizens from Telidon, an 
example of videotex, include access to any 
news selection, stock market quotations, 
encyclopedias, biographies and books, 
entertainment news, real estate floor 
plans, advertising, directory and travel 
information on any computer in Canada. 
According to Kreger, the system could also 
be used for education purposes and will 
become a $200 billion a year industry with 
home terminals costing as little as $200 by 
1995. 

• Computer aids for the handicapped, 
including aids for the blind and deaf. 

What impact will such rapid changes 
have on members of our society? The ques¬ 
tion was a topic on one of the eight after¬ 
noon discussion sessions. 

Roni Frey, a teacher and one of the pane¬ 
lists, said she believed “isolation of the 
individual by computers causes social iso¬ 
lation and, therefore, more chance of 
manipulation by computer gods.” 

Another participant who described him¬ 
self as a computer programmer, related a 



story about becoming “locked up” for two 
weeks with his own computer. 


“When I finally came out, I didn’t know 
where I was,” he said. “That machine is so 
seductive. Neural feedback is instantane¬ 
ous. That’s the danger. You get addicted.” 


glHflggS 


Fan Zeng, Chinese painter, poet and calli¬ 
grapher, currently visiting at UBC from main¬ 
land China, will come to the UVic campus 
Wednesday, Oct. 15, to give a public lecture on 
his own art, style and technique. The lecture js 
in Clearihue A106 from 3:30 to 5 p.m. 


Beginning this month liaison officers from 
Admission Services and other university offi¬ 
cials begin visiting high schools throughout 
British Columbia and beyond the borders of 
the province, bringing information to secon¬ 
dary school and college students on post¬ 
secondary educational opportunities in B.C. 
The liaison program is the result of the com¬ 
bined efforts of B.C. universities, colleges and 
the British Columbia Institute of Technology. 
Chris Moss of Admission Services visits Cas- 
siar, B.C. and Watson Lake in the Yukon Terri¬ 
tory Oct. 15. Dr. Joel Newman will visit Chase 
Secondary School, Oct. 14; Clearwater Secon¬ 
dary School, Oct. 15; Valemont Secondary 
School, Oct. 16 and McBride Secondary 
School, Oct. 17. 

The Recreation and Intramurals office is spon¬ 
soring the annual Turkey Trot on Thanksgiving 
Day (Oct. 13) on campus. The registration fee 
is $1 and participants can sign up at the McKin¬ 
non Centre or at 9:30 a.m. at Centennial Sta¬ 
dium. The run starts at 10 a.m. It’s a 
five-kilometre run (twice around the Ring 
Road) and you don’t have to be a super athlete 
to win a prize. This run is for the whole family 
and there are hidden prizes of turkeys for the 
slower joggers as well as for the top runners. 
Participants can also take a free dip in the 
McKinnon pool following the run. 

From time to time, researchers at UVic conduct 
experiments which require participation by 
volunteers. Sometimes the requirements for 
volunteers are very general, limited to such 
abilities as being able to show up at an 
appointed hour. But occasionally, a particular 
experiment calls for volunteers with a distinct 
set of characteristics. Craig Dickson (Linguis¬ 
tics) is now conducting such an experiment. He 
would be happy to hear from volunteers who 
are male, born in British Columbia between 20 
and 30 years ago, preferably in the lower main¬ 
land area. He especially would like to be able to 
conduct his experiment on brothers who meet 
this description. And meeting these require¬ 
ments will not necessarily be enough. Dickson 
will test those who come forward by having 
them say certain words to see if their dialect is 
suitable for his purposes. The reason for such 
stipulations is that Dickson is doing research 
into speaker identification, under a contract 
awarded by the RCMP. He needs to work with a 
homogeneous group whose speech has dis¬ 
tinct characteristics, and would like to hear 
from anyone who fits the above description, 
and has about a half hour to contribute. Dick¬ 
son can be reached at local 4402, or in Room 
D347 of the Clearihue. 

Why Make A Will, a two-part course to be taught 
by Dr. Donovan Waters (Law) will discuss tax 
considerations, the role of witnesses, trustees 
and settlements, and the role of the lawyer in 
making a will. The course begins Oct. 22 at 3 
p.m. in Room D135 of the Clearihue Building. 
For registration information contact UVic 
Extension at 4802. 


csakHdat? 


Friday, October 10th. 

No refund on first-term fees for 
courses dropped after this date. 
Maltwood Gallery. Victorian Silver 
exhibit. Gallery hours are 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Monday to Friday 
and during evening events in the 
University Centre Auditorium. 
Continues until Nov. 10. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
strings concert. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL. 


1:30 p.m. Faculty of Education meeting. 
MACL D288 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Yanks. Admis- 
& sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:30 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Faculty Recital Series. Lanny 
Pollet, flute, assisted by Jaroslav 
Karlovsky, viola, Linda Hougland- 
Daniels, cello, and Kathryn Ely, 
harp. Admission: adults $3, stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens $2. 
Tickets available from the School 


of Music and at the door. MUSIC 
BUILDING, RECITAL HALL. 

Saturday, October 11th. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Hair. Admission 
& charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Golden Fiddle Orchestra. Tickets 
are $8.50 and $7.50. UNIV Audi¬ 
torium. 

Sunday, October 12th. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Get Out Your 
& Handkerchiefs. Admission charge. 

9:15 p.m. SUB Theatre. 

Monday, October 13th. 

Thanksgiving Day — University 
offices closed. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Get Out Your 
& Handkerchiefs. Admission charge. 

9:15 p.m. SUB Theatre. 

Tuesday, October 14th. 

Wednesday, October 15th. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Woman of the 
& Dunes. Admission charge. SUB 

9:15 p.m. Theatre. 


8:00 p.m. University Women’s Club of Vic¬ 
toria meeting. Panel discussion 
on scholarships and bursaries. 
Speakers from UVic and Camo- 
sun College. Craigdarroch Castle. 

Thursday, October 16th. 

1:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Anthropology Department. 
Guest speaker will be Dr. Carmen 
Lambert, McGill University, who 
will speak on the “The ‘Dynam- 
ique’ of Ethnicity and Nationality 
in Northern Canada”. MACL D103 
5:30 p.m. “The Thursday Thing”. Ludwig 
to Zeller will read his poems in Span- 
6:30 p.m. ish, and English versions will be 
presented by Susana Wald. MACL 
144. 


7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Romeo and Juliet 
& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 
9:30 p.m. 

Friday, October 17th. 

10:30 a.m. Conference on Examination Alter- 
to natives, open to students and 


4:00 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 
to 

1:25 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 

7:15 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


faculty. Featured speaker is Dr. 
Russell Traub of the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education. 
Panel discussions and seminars 
on examinations and grading. 
SUB Theatre. 

Fridaymusic. Free noonhour brass 
concert. MUSIC BUILDING 
RECITAL HALL. 

Faculty of Human and Social 
Development meeting. CORN 
145. 

Faculty of Arts and Science meet¬ 
ing. ELLI 167. 

Cinecenta films. Double feature. 
Go Tell The Spartans and The 
Boys in Company C. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

University of Victoria Orchestra, 
with George Corwin conducting. 
The featured work is Symphony 
No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68, by 
Brahms. UNIV Auditorium. 
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